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TO  HIS  GRACE 


THE  DUKE  OF  PORTLAND, 

See,  See,  See, 


MY  LORD  DUKE, 

The  fubjed  of  the  following  flieets  is 
not  wholly  unknown  to  you,  Your  Grace 
having,  with  the  moft  obliging  conde- 
feenfion,  indulged  me  in  fome  conver- 
fations  relative  to  it. 

An  endeavour  to  do  great  good  by 
means  lead  liable  to  the  rilk  of  doing 
harm,  fo  perfedlly  in  unifon  with  Your 
own  humane  and  benevolent  fentiments, 

could  not  fail  of  being  interefling  to  Your 
Grace. 

The  profped  of  diffufing  whatever  ad- 
vantages 


( iv  ) 

vantages  may  be  derived  from  an  inven- 
tion, which,  I flatter  myfelf,  is  not  with- 

i 

out  the  promifing  appearance  of  utility, 
has  led  me  to  a particular  defcription  of  its 
purpofes,  and  prefent  ftate  of  probation. 

May  I entreat  the  honor  of  Your 
Grace’s  acceptance  of  it,  and  that  I may 
be  permitted  to  fubfcribe  myfelf, 

With  the  highefl  refpeft, 

My  Lord  Duke, 

/ 

Your  Grace’s 

Much  obliged  and 
Moff  obedient  humble  Servant, 

I 

JAMES  EARLE. 


UaNO  VEK-SaUA  RE, 
July  31,  7 801, 
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NEW  METHOD 

OF  REMOVING  THE 

CATARACT 

' m 


Morbid  afFeftions  of  any  parts  of  the 
animal  body  cannot  be  well  underftood  with- 
out a previous  acquaintance  with  them  in 
their  natural  ftate.  Some  account,  there- 
fore, of  the  ^gan  of  fight  will  properly  pre- 
cede the  defeription  of  a principal  difeafe  to 
which  it  is  liable.  It  is  not,  however,  my 
intention  to  enter  into  a minute  anatomical 
inveftigation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  eye.  An 
outline  of  its  principal  features  ai^  pro^r- 
ties  will  be  fufficient  for  my  prefent  ^rpofe, 
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which  is  to  point  out  the  difference  exifling 
between  an  operation  which  will  be  de- 
fcribed,  and  thofc  which  have  hitherto  been 
performed  to  produce  the  fame  effedls. 

We  will  firfl:  then  confider  the  eye  in  its 
fituation  within  the  orbit,  where  ive  fhall 
find  it  fecurely  guarded  by  eminences  of 
bone,  by  the  eyebrows,  and  by  the  lids, 
edged  with  rows  of  hair  called  eye-lafhes. 
Removed  from  the  orbit,  its  general  appear- 
ance is  that  of  a fegment  of  a fmall  fpheroid 
placed  on  a larger.  The  fmall  fegment  pro- 
jeds  anteriorly,  and  is  covered  by  a diapha- 
nous coat  called  cornea  tranfparens,  or  lu- 
cida.  The  firfl,  or  external  membrane, 
which  partially  covers,  the  large  globe,  is 
called  conjundiva.  It  covers  fo  much  of  the 
eye  as  appears  white,  and,  being  refieded 
all  round,  lines  the  two  ey,e-lids.  Thus  re- 
turned from  the  eye  to  the  infide  of  the  eye- 
lids, it  effedually  hinders  any  extraneous 
bodies  from  getting  behind  the  eye  into  the 

orbit. 
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orbit,  and  fmooths  the  parts  it  covers,  which 
makes  the-  fridion  lefs  between  the  eye  ^nd 
the 'eye-lids.  The  proper  coats  which  forrh 
the  large  globe  are  three : the  external,  to 
which  the  firm  convexity  of  the  eye  is  Ow- 
ing, is  Harried  tunica  fclerotica,’  or  cornea 
opaca,  the  anterior  part  of  which  forms  the 
cornea  tranfparens  ; the  next  is  called  the 
choroides  ; within  this  is  the  retina,  formed 
by  an  expahfiori  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  anterior  portion,  or  perforated  fep- 
tum  of  the  turiica  choroides,  has  the  name 
of  uvea  ; the  opening  through  the  centre  of 
the  feptum  is  termed  the  pupil,  and  the  an- 
terior lamina  of  this  fame  feptum  is  called 
the  iris,  which  is  of  different  colours  in  dif- 
ferent eyes,  fuch'  as  the  eyes  appear — as  gray, 
black,  or  hazel, — for,  being  feated  under’ the 
cornea  tranfparens,  it  gives  fuch  an  ap^'ar- 
ance  to  that  as  itfelf  pofreffes.' 

The  globe  of  the  eye  is  filled  with  fub- 
ftances  more  or  lefs  fluid,  which  are  called 
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the  humors  of  the  eye.  Thcfe  are  three  in" 
number — the  aqueous,  the  cryftalline,  and 
the  vitreous. 

The  aqueous  humor  is  a very  limpid  fluid, 
and  fills  the  fpaces  between  the  cornea  lu- 
cida  and  the  iris,  and  between  the  uvea  and 
cryftalline,  which  communicate  with  each  ' 
other  through  the  hole  of  the  pupil.  Thefc 
two  fpaces  are  called  the  chambers  of  the 
eye,  and  are  diflinguifhed  into  anterior  and  ^ 
pofterior.  In  this  fluid  the  iris  moves  freely, 
as  it  dilates  and  contrads  from  an  invo- 
luntary a61ion  with  which  it  is  indued  for 
the  admiffion  or  exclufion  of  the  rays  of 
light. 

The  cryflalline  is  a fmall  lenticular  body 

« 

of  a pretty  firm  confidence,  and  tranfpa- 
rent  like  cryftal,  contained  in  a tranf- 
parent  membranous  capfula.  It  is  placed  be-  j 
hind  the  uvea  and  anterior  to  the  vitreous  i 
humor. 

The  vitreous  humor  is  a tranfparent  lim- 
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pid  fluid,  which  fills  the  greateft'part  of  the  - 
globe  of  the  eye,  that  is,  almofi:  all  the  {pace 
which  anfwers' to  the  extent  of  the  retin  a 5 
except  a fmall  portion  behind  the  uvea, 
where  it  forms  a foffula,  in  which  the  cry- 
fialline  humor  is  lodged.  The  vitreous  hu- 
mor alfo  ferves  as  a medium  to  keep  the 
cryftalline  humor  and  the  retina  at  a due 
diftance.  It  is  contained  in  a fine  tranfpa-. 
rent  capfula,  the  internal  lamina  of  which 
gives  off  through  the  whole  fubfiance  of  the 
humor  a great  number  of  cellular  elonga- 
tions or  fepta,  fo  extremely  fine  as  not  to 
be  vifible  in  the  natural  ftate,  the  whole 
mafs  appearing  then  uniform,  and  equally 
tranfparent  through  its  whole  fubftance. — 
This  humor  being  dexteroufly  taken  out  of 
the  globe,  preferves  its  confiftence  for  fome 
time  in  the  capfula,  almoft  like  the  white  of 
then  runs  off  by  little  and  little  until 
it  difappears  ; which  proves  it  not  to  be  one 
body  of  fluid,  like  the  aqueous  humor,  but 
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divided  into  cells,  which  are  thus  gr^ually 
emptied.  This  circumftance  is  of  very 
material  confequence  refpeding  operations 
which  are  performed  on  the  eye. 

Jn  the  lower  part  of  the  globe,  nearly  op- 
pofite  to  the  pupil,  is  inferted  the  great  optic 
nerve,  by  means  of  which  all  impreffions 
on  the  retina  are  tranfmitted  to  the  fenfo-* 
rium  f , 

t 

Thus  formed'  and  conftrufted,  the  eye 
may  be  confidered  as  a camera  obfeura,  with 
the  advantage  of  being  a0ifted  by  the  living 
powers. 

The  pupil  admits  the  rays  of  light ; the 
large  globe  of  the  eye,  filled  with  the  vi- 
treous humor,  and  lined  with  a black  fur- 
face  called  nigrum  pigmentum,  forms  the 
dark  chamber ; the  retina  or  expanded  op- 
tic nerve  is  as*  the  Iheet  or  white  paper  on 
which  objects,  are  painted ; the  cryAalline 

* No.  I.  in  the  annexed  plate  will  explain  the  con- 

♦ 

ftruftion  and  fituation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  eye. 

humor. 


humor,  like  the  convex  lens  in  the  camera, 
is  placed  behind  the  pupil ; through  this  all 
the  rays  of  light  mull  pafs,  and  be  refra61ed 
in  their  palTage  to  the  retina.  On  the  traiif- 
parency  of  this  body  the  powers  of  vifion 
will  ever  depend  ; biit  this,  like  every  other 
part  of  our  perifhable  fyftem,  is  fubje(St  to 
alteration  and  decay. 

THE  difeafe,  commonly  denominated  a 
cataradl,  is  now  well  iinderftobd  to  cdhhft 
in  an  opacity  of  this  body,  which,  whenever 
it  takes  place,  mull:,  according  to  its  degree,' 
either  ithpede  or  deftrby  vilion. 

There  are  many  Ipecies  of  cataradl ; biit 
it  is  not  necelTary  to  enter  intd  a particular 
defcription  of  their  variety  in  this  place,-  a's 
the  fubjeft  has  been  amply  difculTed  by  able 
writers,  I (hall  confine  myfelf  to  the  objedt 
of  my  prefeht  purfuit,*  which  is  to  ehdea- 
Votrr  to  point  oiitt  the  beft  method  of  re- 
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moving  the  obfl:ru£tion  to  the  light  vv^hich  is 
caufed  by  the  catarad,  by  the  removal  of 
which  alone,  the  power  or  perfection  of  vi- 
(ion  can  be  reftored. 

The  means  which  the  antient  profeflbrs 
of  the  art  of  furgery  employed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  was  called  couching,  and  confifted  in 
pafTing  a needle  into  the  tunica  conjunctiva, 
through  the  coats  and  part  of  the  vitreous  hu- 
mor to  juft  behind  the  iris.  By  the  aflidiance  of 
this  inflrument  the  opake  body  was  deprefled 
from  its  natural  fituation  to  a part  of  the  eye 
where  it  could  no  longer  impede  the  admif- 
fion  of  the  rays  of  light.  This  operation 
has  continued  with  no  great  variation  to  the 
prefent  time,  and  needles  of  different  forms 
have  been  invented  for  this  purpofe,  fomc 
practitioners  ufing  round  ones,  others  thofe 
with  a flat  furface.  For  my  own  part,  I 
have  feveral  times  experienced  an  advantage 
in  having  a little  cavity  formed  on  one  face 
of  a flat  needle,  and  left  unpolifhed,  which 


gave 
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gave  a better  hold  of  that  little  flippery 
body,  the  lens,  than  could  be  gained  by  the 
even  polilhed  furface  which  is  ufually  given 
to  them. 

performed,  however,  in  the  bejft  manner, 
the  operation  of  couching,  as  it  has  hither- 
to been  executed,  is  often  uncertain,  un- 
fatisfa£tory,  and  liable  to  obje<3:ions,  fome 
of  which,  having  fallen  under  my  own  ob- 
fervation,  I fhall  take  notice  of. 

\ 

The  needles,  of  whatever  form,  were  ne- 
ceffarily  pointed,  and  the  flat  ones  had  a cut- 
ting edge  to  make  way  through  the  coats  of 
the  eye  ; of  courfe  it  muft  follow,  that  when 
the  needle  was  in  the  eye,  where  any  edge  or 
point  ought,  if  poflible,  to  have  been  difpenfed 
with,  both  were  employed  in  accomplifliing 
this  very  delicate  and  difficult  part  of  the 
operation,  which  confifted  in  diflodging  the 
cataradt  from  its  fltuation  behind  the  pupil, 
and  preffing  it  down  to 'the  inferior  part  of 
the  orbit.  The  execution  of  this  was  often 

attended 
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attended  with  confiderable  difficulty.  Some* 
times  the  cataradt  was  fbft,  and  was  imme- 
diately divided  into  fragniients  by  the  touch 
of  the  needle,  when  a portion  or  portions  of 
it  only  could  be  prelTed  down,  while  fomc 
remained  attached  to  the  capfule  of  the 
cryftalline,  and  which  repeated  prefTure  of 
the  needle  Could  not  remove  ; and  fome* 
times,  after  having  by  reiterated  attempts 
prefTed  down  the  whole  of  the  lens,  part 
of  its  capfule  would  flill  remain,  and  baffle 
the  effe6l  expefled,^  by  ftill  prefenting  ari 
opake  body  behind  the  pupil ; nor  can  this 
be  wondered  at,  if  we  conlider  how  eafily  a 
little  floating  particle  may  elude  the  e6nta6l 
and  prefTure  of  a needle  in  a large  chamber, 
where  it  could  meet  with  little  or  no  refin- 
ance : for  the  vitreous  humor  is  formed  in 
cells  of  fo  delicate  a texture,  that  they  rea- 
dily give  way  to  a very  fmafl  force,  fo  that,  in 
faa,  it  is  nearly  like  attempting  to  attach 

any  little  body  fwimming  in  a fluid.  The 

round 


round  needles  muft  have  originally  been  in- 
tended to  ftick  into  the  opake  lens,  and  by 
that  means  to  carry  it  out  of  fight.  This,  I 
believe,  would  feldom  have  been  pra£Hca- 
ble ; or,  if  it  had  been,  would  have  proved 
perhaps  more  embarraffing  than  ufeful,  from 
the  difficulty  of  difengaging  it  from  the  cUt 
tara61:  when  it  was  required.  Confidered  in 
the  light  of  inftruments  of  depreffion,  they 
certainly  had  confiderably  lefs  power  than 
the  flat  ones  ; but,  in  either  fhape,  it  mufl  be 
evident  to  reafon,  as  it  is  confirmed  by  prae-* 
tice,  that  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
mentioned  muft  arife  from  the  want  of  a 
counter  preflure. 

The  opacity  of  the  cryfiallin^  fometimes 
is  caufed  by  a change,  of  its  fubflance 
into  a fluid  flate,  contained  in  its  capfule, 

I 

which,  let  out  by  the  firfi:  pundlure  of  the 
needle,  readily  diffufes  itfclf  partly  into  th« 
anterior  chamber,  and  partly  behind  the  pu- 
pil, where  it  is  abforbed,  and  fo  far  the  ob- 

flrudine 
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itadlng  medium  is  removed ; yet  ftill  the 
capfule  fometimes  remains  and  prefenrs  dif- 
ficulties, which  are  not  removeable  by  the 
needle, 

Adhefions  fometimes  take  place  between 
the  difeafed  lens  and  the  iris,  from  which  it 
is  neceflary  to  be  difen  gaged  before  it  can  be 
diflodged  from  its  nidus.  This  was  to  be 
done  by  the  fame  needle,  which  it  mull  be 
recblledtcd  was  both  pointed  and  cutting;  and 
while  with  repeated  efforts  the  fides  of  the 
needle  were  employed  in  dividing  the  lens 
from  its  connedlions,  the  point  was  often 
engaged  in  wounding  the  oppofite  fide  of  the 
iris : but  if  with  great  dexterity  this  was 
avoided,  the  divifion  of  fome  veffels  which 
connedted  them  muft  happen^  before  the 
needle  could  be  brought  into  view  ; which  is 
an  effential  circumftance  in  this  period  of 
the  operation,  as  it  guides  and  directs  the 
hand  in  the  completion  of  the  bufinefs.  In 
doing  this  with  the  fharp  edge  of  the  needle, 

fome 
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fome  blood- vefTels  were  occaiionally  and  un- 
avoidably pricked  or  wounded,  which  fur- ' 
nifhed  fufficient  blood  to  colour  the  aqueous 
humor  in  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye* 
The  view  of  the  point  of  the  needle  through 
the  pupil  was  confequently  obfcured,  and  the 
completion  of  the  operation  was  prevented. 

Suppohng  that  no  adhehons  had  taken  place 
—that  the  whole  lens  was  fufficiently  firm  to 
bear  the  needle,  and  was  readily  and  eafily 
carried  out  of  fight,  it  neverthelefs  fometimes 
flipped  from  the  needle,  and  was  left  at  no 
great  diflance  ft'om  the  pupil : in  confequence 
it  was  liable,  fome  time  after  the  operation 
wasfinifhed,  to  rife  again,  and  prefen t it felf 
behind  the  pupil ; and  though,  fuppofing  it 
freed  from  all  connedling  vefTels,  there  is 
little  doubt  of  its  being  abforbed,  yet  if  any 
vefTels  remained  to  convey  nourifhment,  it 
might  continue  undijfTolved,  However,  whe- 
ther capable  of  being  annihilated  or  not,  the 
Ample  fa^  of  it  rifiiig  again  muff  be  very 

unpleafant, 
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unpleafant,,  and  difcouragmg  to  the  operator 
as  well  as  to  his  patient. 

It  was  generally  agreed,  that  it  wa's  ne- 
.ceflary  to  wait  till  the  catara6l  was  firm  be- 
fore it  could  be  a fit  objedl  for  the  couch- 
ing. needle.  This  fi;ate  it  was  often  impofi* 
fible  to  afcertain  and  accordingly  I have 
often  feen  the  needle  of  an  experienced 
operator  pafs-  through  and  through,  without 
making  any/impreffionion  a cataraft,  which 
he  had  pronounced^ta  be  firm*  With  regard 
to  waiting  till  a fluid  catara6l  fhould  become 
firm  ; that  was  certainly  an  erroneous  idea  : 
for.  in . many  cafes,  Lbelieve  L may  fay  in  ge- 
neral, when  the  ‘Opacity  of  the  lens  is  formed 
by  the  foftenirrg'of  diflbhition  of  it,  fuch 
cataraft  very  rarely  alters  its  nature,  or  be- 
comes  -firm ; ' and ' indeed  it'  fhould  be  con- 
fidered;  that  if  there  were  a chance  of  this 
being' the  cafe,  alt  the  while  the  operation 
is  delayed,  the  patient  fuffers  the  ills  that  at- 
tend fo.  dtiftreffing  a fituation. 

. Thefc 
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Thefe  fa6ls  and;  Gircnmflanees  eertainly 
tended  to  render  the  operation  of  couching, 
as  it  has  hitherto  beeii  performed,  uncertain 
and  unfat  is  factory.  It  is  therefore  no  won- 
der that  pradlitioners  fhould  embrace  another 
method  which  appeared  likely  to  remove 
the  complaint  with  more  certainty  and  pre- 
cifion. 

This  was  an  entirely  new  plan,  and  con^ 
(ifled  in  an  operation  by  which  the  opake 
lens  was  to  be  taken  out  of  the  eye#  It  was^ 
certainly  a mqfl:  ingenious  invention,  and 
took  its  rife  from  the  circumflance  of.  a,  por- 
tion of  a cataradl:  falling  through  the  pupil 
into  the  anterior  chamber  ; which  was  let 
out  by  an  incilion ..through  the  cornea,  and 
furnilhed  the  idea  of  the  pofhbility  of  ex- 
tracting the  whole  cataraft  by  the  fame  way* 
I believe  this  operation  was  firft  adopted 
by  Monf.  Petit : It  has  fince  been  much  im-» 
proved,  and  is  now  probably  performed' in 
the  higheft  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable 

both 
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both  in  this  and  other  countries.  It  mufl:  be 
allowed  that  it  has  many  advantages  over  the 
ordinary  method  of  couching ; fuch  as  there 
being  no  neceffity  to  wait  till  the  cataract 
acquires  firmnefs,  as  it  is  capable  of  being 
extra6led  in  any  ft  ate  ; and  when  that  opakc 
body  is  completely  removed  out  of  the  eye, 
it  is  fcarcely  neceflary  to  obferve,  there  can 
be  no  polTibility  of  the  return  of  the  cataract. 
Thefe  circumftances  indifputably  give  it  a 
fuperiority  over  couching  : yet,  with  all  its 
advantages,  it  muft:  be  confelTed  that  the  ope- 
ration of  extradlion,  in  the  ufual  way  of  per- 
forming it,  has  alfo  difadvantages  of  no  fmall 
confequence.  Some  of  them  I (hall  think 
proper  to  take  notice  of ; but  my  obfervations 
will  be  concife,  as  the-  advantages  and  dif- 
advantages attending  this  operation  have  been 
fufficiently  difcuffed  by  authors  who  have 
written  profefledly  on  the  fubje<ft:.  - 

To  extract  the  catara6l,  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  performed,  it  is  neceftary  to  make  an 

incifion 
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incifion  completely  through  the  cornea  trans- 
parens,  by  means  of  a knife  of  a lhape  adapt- 
ed to  the  purpofe*  Whoever  will  confider 
the  mobility,  both  voluntary  and  involuntary, 
to  which  the  eye  is  fubjeft,  in  perfons  of  every 
age,  mud:  fee  that  this  is  an  operation  very 
difficult  to  be  accompliffied,  and  cannot  be 
well  done  without  great  dexterity  and  prac- 
tice ; it  is  therefore  principally*  confined  to 
few  operators,  which  alone  is  a great  incon- 
venience to  thofe  who,  refiding  at  a didance, 
require  fuch  relief ; and  manifeds  the  im- 
portance to  mankind  of  an  eafier  method, 
even  were  the  operation  itfelf  not  liable  to 
other  objections*  To  prove  thefe  adertions 
not  unfounded,  it  will  be  nccedary  to  take 
notice  of  fome  circumftances  which  occur  in 
the  performance  of  the  operation  ; and,  fird, 
1 mud  remark,  that  if  the  incifion  be  not 
made  with  great  accuracy  and  precifion  in  a 
femicircular  form,  it  mud  pafs  acrofs  the 
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cornea,  and  prefent^  an  obftrudHon  to  vi* 
fion ; or,  perhaps,  implicate  the  iris  in  the 
healing  of  the  wound.  Though  in  the  hands 
of  a fkilful  operator  this,  may  generally  be 
avoided,  it  mud:  be  allowed  that  a rapid  in- 
verhon  of  the  eye  toward  the  nofe  at  the  hrd 
touch  of  the  inftrument,  or  the  fuddeii  dif- 
charge  of  the  aqueous  humor,  which  is  fome- 
times  attended  with  the  falling  down  of  the 
iris  into  the  way  of  the  knife,  mud  prove 
embarrading  to  the  mod  experienced. 

We  will,  however,  fuppofe  it  done  under 
the  mod  favorable  circumdances,  and  in  the 
mod  perfect  manner  ; dill,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  opening  in  the  cornea  mud 
neceflarily  be  very  large,  fo  as  to  form  a flap 
of  about  two-thirds,  according  to  Daviel ; 
and  according  to  Wenzel,  Rickter,  and 
others,  nine-fixteenths,  or  fomething  more 
than  half  of  its  circumference,  to  allow  a 
free  exit  to  the  catarad ; which  extenfive 

wound 
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\vbund  in  itfelf,  as  will  be  fhbwn^  is4n  ob‘^ 
je6t  of  very  ferious  confideration 

The  next  objedlionable  circumftance  is, 
that  in  this  operation  the  catara(£t  is  to  be 
brought  out  through  the  pupil.  This  in  many 
cafes  may  be  eafily  effeded  by  very  gentle 
prefTure,  without  any  material  injury  to 
the  iris  ; but  if.  the  cataract  be  large  and 
of  firm  confiftence^  or  the  iris  not  in  a very 
dilatable  ftate,  a degree  of  prefTure  may  be^ 
come  necefTary,  which  may  caufe  fo  great  a 
diftenfion  of  the  iris,  as  in  Tome  cafes  to  la- 
cerate it,  or  to  render  it  paralytic^  Some- 
times, on  dividing  the  cornea,  a fpafm  from 
irritation  on  the  mufcles  of  the  eye  has 

The  plate  Nok  l.  is  taken  from  a modern  treatlfe  on 
the  Extra£lIon  of  the  Cataraft,  and  fhows  how,  and  to 
what  extent,  the  operation  is  recommended  to  be  per- 
formed. 

The  figure  No.  4.  reprefeiits  a deformed  pupil  too 
near  the  cicatrix,  which,  the  author  obferves,  is  the  com- 
mon confequence  of  a fudden  protrufion  of  the  cataradl. 
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forced  the  iris  forward  ; and  in  fome  cafes 
it  was  impoffible  to  prevent  it  from  protrud- 
ing, fo  as  to  caufe  the  deformity  called  fta- 
philonia. 

The  difficulty  of  fearching  after,  and  bring- 
ing away  fmall  iportions  of  the  catarabl  or 
its  capfule  which  may  be  left  behind,  is  alfo 
very  confiderable,  as  this  is  to  be  done 
by  repeatedly  paffing  a little  fcoop  or  hook 
under  the  flap  of  the  cornea  and  through  the 
pupil,  which  fometimes  wounds  the  capfule 
of  the  vitreous  humor,  and  caufes  the  efcape 
of  a confiderable  portion  of  that  body. 

When  the  catara<3:  is  completely  removed, 
the  flap  of  the  cornea  is  to  be  laid  down, 
and  left  to  heal  or  unite  by  the  firfi:  in- 
tention ; and  'on  this  depends  not  only  the 
Tuccefs  of  the  operation,  but  the  very  exifi:- 
ence  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  In  general  the 
powers  of  nature  may  be  equal  to  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work  ; but  it  undoubtedly 
fometimes  has  happened,  either  from  pecu- 
Q liarity  • 
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liarity  of  conftitution,  from  the  feverifli  refl- 
leffnefs  of  the  patient,  from  the  falling  down 
of  the  iris,  from  the  inverfion  of  the  lower 
eyelid  into  the  wound,  or  from  other  caufes, 
that,  after  fo  extenlive  a divilion  of  the  cor- 
nea, a complete  union  has  not  taken  place. 
Whenever  this  unfortunate  circumflance 
occurs,  a fiftulous  opening  continues,  by 
which  the  aqueous  humor  is  conflantly 
difcharged,  and  the  cornea  left  flaccid ; in* 
deed,  fuch  a degree  of  inflammation  has  fome- 
times  followed,  that  the  whole  of  the  vitre- 
ous humor  has  been  difcharged,  and  the  eye 
has  funk  within  the  orbit. 

Daviel  mentions  two  perfons  who  lofl:  their 
eyes  in  this  manner,  in  confequence  of  open- 
ing the  cornea  transparens,  and  extrading 

▼ 

the  catarad  immediately  after  the  operation 
of  couching  had  been  attempted  and  had 
failed.  It  is  almofl:  incredible  that  any  one 
fliould  have  been  fo  rafli  as  to  have  done  both 
operations  together,  as  the  derangement 
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which  muil:  unavoidably  have  been  caufed 
in  the  interior  of  the  eye  in  the  firft  inftance 
by  the  needle  mufl:  have  rendered  the  fubfe- 
quent  operation  of  extraflion  almoft  certain 
of  terminating  as  it  did,  in  the  fuppuration 
and  difcharge  of  the  humors  of  the  eye.  I 
thought  it  right  to  take  notice  of  thefe  cafes  \ 
of  Monf.  Daviel,  though  it  is  not  probable 
that  fo  imprudent  an  attempt  will  ever  again 
be  imitated. 

That  the  operation  of  extradling  through 
the  pupil  and  divided  cornea  has  been  often 

» I 

fafely  and  fuccefsfully  performed,  and  that 
many  perfons  have  received  perfetl  fight  by^- 
it,  is  a fa£l  well  known  and  elfablifhed  ; but 
it  mufi:  alfo  be  acknowledged,  that  fuch  fail- 
ures and  accidents  as  have  been  mentioned 
do  fometimes  attend  the  mofi:  prudent  and 
dexterous  performance  of  this  operation  ; and  y 
it  mufi:  be  evident,  from  the  nature  and  of- 
fices of  the  parts  of  the  eye  which  are  im-. 
mediately  the  fubjeds  of  it,  that  whenever 
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fuch  accidents  do  happen,  they  mnft  be  with- 
out the  poffibility  of  a remedy. 

From  repeated  reflexions  on  all  thefe  cir- 
cumflances,  I mufl:  confels  that  I have  long 
been  difTatislied  with  the  operations  both 
of  couching  and  extradling,  as  hitherto 
pradlifed  ; and  have  been  led  to  con- 
lider  whether  fomc  more  fafe  and  eafy 
method  might  not  be  invented  to  get  rid  of 
the  opake  cryflalline,  and  reftore  the~trans- 
miflion  of  light  to  the  feat  of  vifioii. 

Ext  railing  the  catarad,  for  reafons  which 
have  been  given,  appeared  preferable  to 
couching.  My  firfl:  thoughts,  therefore,  in- 
duced me  to  aim  at  the  improvement  of  that 
operation  ; and  it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  it 
were  poffible  to  extrad  the  catarad  by  any 
other  way  than  through  the  pupil,  a very 
material  point  would  be  gained,  as  we  fliould 
by  fuch  means  avoid  diflurbing  and  injuring 
thofe  delicate  and  tender  parts  of  the  eye, 
which  are  fo  peculiarly  eflential  to  the  per- 
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fediort  of  vifion.  It  was  obvious  that  this 
could  only  be  accomplifhed  by  an  opening 
behind  the  iris  ; and,  purfuing  this  idea,  I 
conceived  that  by  the  fame  route  through 
which  the  couching  needle  is  made  to  pafs, 
an  inftrument  might  be  introduced  which 
Ihould  be  capable  of  taking  hold  of  the  cata- 
rad  and  extrading  it. 

With  a view  to  learn  what  had  been  done 
by  others  for  any  fuch  purpofe,  I confulted 
authors  and  converfed  with  praditioners ; but, 
though  they  were  profufe  in  diredions  how 
to  divide  the  cornea  and  extrad  the  catarad 
through  the  pupil,  I could  meet  with  none 
who  had  ever  attempted  to  bring  it  out  by 
any  other  way, 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  Syftem  of  Surgery,  de- 
fcribes  the  difficulties  attending  the  ufual  me- 
thods of  extrading  the  catarad,  and  con- 
ceives that  the  failure  of  f ght,  which  he  fays 
often  follows  this  operation  in  a little  time, 
proceeds  from  violence  done  to  the  iris. 

This, 
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This,  he  remarks,  is  a membrane  of  the  mofl 
delicate  texture ; and,  as  the  pupil  through 
which  the  cataract  is  forced,  is  not  nearly 
large  enough  for  admitting  the  lens  to  pafs 
with  eafe,  this  can  feldom  be  accomplifhed 
without  great  hazard  of,  injuring  this  very 
nice  and  ufeful  part  of  the  eye.  In  various 
cafes,  he  obferves,  the  iris  is  torn  in  different 
places,  and  appears  to  be  irregular  in  its 
conlradlion  and  dilatation  from  the  time  of 
the  operation  being  performed;  and  proceed- 
ing upon  this  idea,  he  thinks  that  it  would 
be  an  objed  of  great  importance  to  extradl 
it  by  any  other  manner,  that  would  not  ex- 
pofe  the  iris  to  be  injured,  and  that  it  may 
be  done  by  opening  behind  this  membrane, 
inftead  of  making  an  incifion  in  the  ufual 
place  in  the  lucid  cornea ; and  he  obferves 
that  it  would  be  attended  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  no  inconvenience  would  enfue 
from  the  cicatrix.  Mr.  Bell  fays  he  has  per- 
formed the  operation  in  this  way  on  other 
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animals,  but  imagines  that  it  has  never  been 
put  in  practice  in  the  human  eye.  If  it  ever 
^ould'  be  performed  in  this  manner,  he  re- 
commends an  incifion  to  be  made  about  the 
tenth  ©’fan  inch  behind-the  transpai*ent  cor- 
nea of  fufficient  fize  to  let  the  cataract  pafs, 
and  then  a (harp-pointed  book  to  be  intro-  ^ 
duced,  to  ftick  into  the  lens  and  bring  k 
away, 1 cannot  fay  that  this  method  ap- 

peared to  me  completely  eligible,  as  the  hook 
feemed  ill  adapted  to  get  hold  of  the  lens  and 
bring^  it  out  through  the  iiicifion  ; or,  if  it 
could  accomplifh  that,  it  could  not  command 
the  little  floating  parts  of  the  capfula,  which 
nalght  be  left ; and  as  it  had  not  been  fano 
tdoned  by  experience,  I did  not  feel  inclined 
to  adopt  it. 

In  the  compilation  of  Lawrence  Heifler, 
there  is  fome  account  of  a needle  made  to 
fplit,  or  open  and  fhut,  by  means  of  which 
the  autho-r  appears  to  have  intended  to  take 

hold  of  adiy  portion  of  the  membrane  or  cap- 
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fule  which  might  be  left  after  couching  ; 
and  by  turning  round  the  needle  to  have  en- 
tangled it,  and  brought  it  away ; but  he 
does  not  feem  to  have  had  an  idea  of  ex- 
tracting any  part  of  the  cataraCt.  Indeed, 

from  the  minutenefs  and  form  of  the  fplit 

( 

needle,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  have  only 
cut  through  the  cataraCt,  and  was  incapable 
of  maintainins:  its  hold.  It  is  alfo  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  this  inftrument  the  pointed 
or  fliarp  part,  neceffary  to  pierce  through  the 
coats  of  the  eye,  protruded  beyond  the 
fhorter  part  of  the  blade,  and  remained  in 
the  eye  while  the  blades  were  opened,  and 
till  the  operation  was  finhhed.  This  circum- 
ftance  mulb  have  rendered  any  ufe  which 
could  have  been  made  of  the  expaniion  of 
the  needle  awkward,  difficult,  and  danger- 
ous, as  it  had  the  fame  difadvantages  which 
were  remarked  when  fpeaking  of  the  ufe  of 
the  common  couching-needle.  On  the  ef- 
ficacy of  this  ipftrument,  Heifter  himfelf  ex- 
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prefTes  a doubt  that  It  ever  was  made  ufe  of 
to  advantage.  The  concluding  words  of  his 
account  of  it  are  : “ Ego  valde  dubito  an 
unquam  cum  fru£tu  eadem  (acus)  fuerit 
“ adhibita.” 

Mr.  Hodfon,  an  ingenious  and  fcientific 
pradlitioner  at  Lewes  in  Suflex,  alfo  fliowed 
me  a needle  which  he  had  invented  with  a 
view  to  remove  any  portion  of  capfule  which 
might  be  left  after  couching,  or  which  might 
afterwards  become  opake.  Mr.  H.  informed 
me  he  had  not  made  any  trial  of  it  ; but  as 
it  was  conllrudled  firnilarly  to  that  defcribed 
by  Heifter,  it  was  of  courfe  liable  to  the  fame 
, objedtions. 

As  none  of  thefe  methods  completely  met 
the  idea  I had  conceived  of  the  pradticability 
of  extradling  the  body  of  the  lens  behind 
the  iris,  the  fubjedl  continued  to  engage  my 
attention,  which  has  at  length  fucceeded  in 
the  contrivance  of  an  inftrument  which  I 
hope  will  be  found  not  inadequate  to  the 
purpofe. 
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* The  inftmment  which  I now  take  the 
liberty  of  offering  to  the  confideration  of 

the  profeffion,  is  fimple,  and  capable  of 

\ 

executing 

* Some  few  deviations  from  the  ufual  pradice  in  fur* 
gery  occurring  to  me  as  improvements,  have  been  from 
time  to  time  unrefervedly  communicated,  with  a defire  to 
make  them  more  extenfively  ufeful.  Actuated  by  the  fame 
motive,  may  I 'be  excufed  if  in  this  place  1 indulge  in 
a few  obfervations  on  fome  of  thofe  which  I have  thought 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  public  ? — Such  appeared 
to  me  the  application  of  ice  in  cafes  of  burns.  From  the 
prevailing  faftilon  of  female  drefs,  of  fuch  combuftible 
materials,  fo  many  deplorable  accidents  had  happened, 
that  I thought  I could  not  do  a more  acceptable  fervice 
to  the  public  than  in  recommending  the  beft  method  which 
I knew  of  treating  injuries  produced  by  fire  on  the  hu- 
man body.  In  general  it  has  been  well  received  ; and  from 
my  own  obfervation,  as  well  as  from  the  accounts  with 
which  I have  been  favored,  I am  convinced  that  it  is  a 
moil  powerful  agent  In  leflening  the  effe£l  of  fire  in  thofe 
cafes.  One  gentleman  only,  whom  I have  heard  of,  has 
difapproved  of  the  plan,  and  has  written  in  favor  of  the 
contrary  praQice.  To  the  obfervations  of  this  author^ 
it  is  my  intention  at  my  firft  leifufe  more  fully  to  reply  ; 
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executing  the  purpofe  for  which  it  is  de* 
figaed,  without  the  aid  of  knives,  fcoops^, 
■ ' ^ ' hooks, 

^ prefent  I fhall  only  obferve,  that  the  experiments 
which  I have  made  of  the  method  propofed  by  him, 
have  by  no  means  tended  to  alter  my  fentiments,  but,  had 
it  been  neceflary,  would  have  confirmed  me  in  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  cold  plan. 

The  double  ftalF  which  I invented  to  facilitate 
one  of  the  moft  diflScult  points  in  the  operation  of 
Lithotomy — the  introdu6lion  of  the  Gorget — I have 
the  fatisfadion  to  find  approved  of  by  many  gentlemen 
of  fcience  and  abilities.  It  is  not  to  be  expelled  that  new 
methods  Ihould  immediately  take  place  of  old  ones  j but 
divefting  myfelf  of  prejudice,  and  reafoning  from  expe- 
rience, I am  confident  that  the  double  ftalF  will  hereafter 
be  adopted,  and  will  be  found  capable  of  executing  the 
operation  with  much  more  eafe,  fafety  and  certainty,  than 
it  has  hitherto  been  performed  with  the  common  ftafE. 
On  that  principle,  and  that  alone,  I take  this  opportunity 
again  to  recommend  it  to  gentlemen  who  have  occafions, 
to  make  trial  of  it,  and  to  requell  the  favor  of  their  opi- 
nions concerning  it. 

My  obfcrvations  on  the  alfillance  to  be  derived  from 
mcchanifm,  in  the  treatment  of  the  curved  fpine,  I have 
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hooks,  fcilTars,  or  any  other  afliflance  ; and 
iimplicity,  or  the  avoiding  a multiplicity  of 

inftru- 

reafon  to  hope  have  not  been  found  unufeful.  I cannot  help 
here  obfervlng,  that  the  earlieft  attention  fliould  be  paid  to 
any  deviation  from  the  natural,  upright  form  of  the  fpine, 
as  it  is  a complaint  much  more  eafily  prevented  than 
remedied. 

On  the  treatment  of  large  Hsemorrhoidal  excrefcences, 
the  late  Mr.  Pott  intended  to  write,  if  his  life  had 
been  prolonged.  In  my  edition  therefore  of  his  works, 
I have  endeavoured  to  exprefs  his  ideas,  which  I had 
often  heard  him  communicate  on  that  fubje6I,  and 
have  inferted  them. — I have  fince  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  proving  the  excellence  of  the  method  which  he 
propofed  for  the  cure  of  thofe  complaints,  and  have 
found  it  in  every  refpeti  fafe  and  efficacious. — Thefe 
inllances  T may  at  fome  future  time  bring  forward, 
though  perhaps  not  now  fo  neceflary  as  Mr.  Pott  thought 
them  in  his  time,  the  operation  having  fince  been  often 
pra£Hfed,  and  being  in  general  better  underftood. 

With  the  mild  and  gentle  method  of  curing  the  Hy- 
drocele by  injeefHon,  which  I was  fo  fortunate  as  to  in- 
troduce, I have  continually  freffi  reafons  to  be  fatisfied, 
having  uniformly  fucceeded  in  radically  curing  more  than 
joo  cafes.  But  it  is  needlefs  to  fay  any  thing  further 
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inftruments,  muft  ever  be  allowed  no  incon- 
fiderable  defideratum  in  all  operations.  It 

confifls 

on  that  fubje£t ; for  though  at  firft,  as  a novelty,  the 
operation  met  with  obje£lions,  it  has  by  degrees  almofl 
wholly  fet  afide  the  former  painful  methods,  is  adopted 
in  the  public  hofpitals  and  private  praftice  of  this 
country,  and,  from  the  accounts  which  I have  received, 
is  now  performed  in  mofl:  parts  of  the  civilifed  world. 
I will  only  obferve,  that  I have  twice  had  opportu- 
nities of  proving,  what  in  my  account  of  the  operation 
I only  advanced  as  a probable  fadf,  that  the  cure  was 
produced  by  the  perfe£t  adhefion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
to  the  tunica  albuginea.  On  the  examination  of  two 
inftances  in  which  the  injeftion  had  been  ufed  with  fuc- 
cefs,  the  adhefion  between  the  coats  was  found  complete. 

The  preceding  recapitulation  may  poffibly  feem  often- 
tatious.  Though  unconfeious  of  any  fuch  incentive,  and 
wilhing  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  it,  I will  not 
deny  that  I feel  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  gratification 
in  fo  far  having  done  my  duty,  that  in  a profeflion,  whofe 
prefent  ftate  of  excellence  is  the  refult  of  progrefiive  im- 
provement, and  is  dill  far  from  perfection,  I have  not  fat 
down  in  paflive  acquiefcence  with  all  which  I found  pre- 
feribed  ; but  where  emendation  appeared  mod  wanting 
have  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  defeat.  My  pad  ob- 
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confillis  of  a fmall  fpear-pointed  lancet,  of  a 
proper  breadth,  which  introduces  a pair  of' 
fine  forceps  into  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and, 
when  fufficiently  inferted,  the  fharp  or  fpear- 
point,  by  means  of  a fpring,  is  withdrawn, 
leaving  the  forceps  behind  ; with  thefe  the 
cataract  may  be  gently  feized,  made  to  quit 
its  connexions,  and  be  brought  away  through 
the  opening  ; and  thus  is  completed  the  whole 
of  the  operation.  ^ 

To  Life  this  inftrument  properly,  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  obferve  that  it  fhould  be  pafTed  in 
through  the  coats  of  the  eye,  juft  behind  the 
iris  *.  when  it  has  pafted,  and  the  forceps  are 
fufficiently  introduced,  the  lancet  is  to  be 
made  to  retire,  and  the  forceps  are  to  be  car- 
ried on  till  the  blades  appear  behind  the 
pupil,  when  they  are  to  be  retradled  a little, 

fervations,  fuch  as  they  were,  have  been  fubmitted  to  the 
teft  of  praftice.  If  the  method  here  propofed  be  equally 
well  received,  I (hall  not  think  my  time  misfpent,  and 
fhall  be  happy  in  the  idea  that  it  may  have  tended  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind. 

r>  then 
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then  gently  opened,  and  the  catara<ft  to  be 
feized  with  as  fmall  compreflion  as  may  be 
without  fuffering  it  to  efcape  ; the  forceps  are 
then,  together  with  the  catara(5l,  to  be  brought 
out  of  the  eye.  If  the  lens  be  not  fufficiently 
firm  to  bear  the  prelTure  of  the  forceps,  or 
if,'  from  any  other  caufe,  the  whole  be. not  - 
taken  away  by  the  firfl  extra6Hon,  the  in- 
flrument  may  be  again  fafely  introduced 
through  the  opening,  without  the  point,  and 
in  general  with  eafe  ; but  if  the  tunica  con- 
jund;iva  be  of  a loofe  texture,  and  covers  or 
hides  the  opening  through  the  fclerotica,  a 
fmall  fine  director  may  be  firfl  paffed  to  faci- 
litate its  re-introdu6lion 

The  extra(3:ion  of  the  lens  is  certainly  the 

* V 

* In  the  plate  No.  2.  will  be  feen  the  form  of  ^ 
the  inftrum^t,  and  the  method  of  ufing  it.  Figure  2.  • 
fliows  the  forceps,  armed  with  the  lancet.  Figure  3. 
the  fame,  with  the  lancet  retradfed.  Figure  4.  re- 
prefents  a fine  dire6tor«. 

Fig.'  I.  refers  to  the  defcription  of  the  eye  ia  page  6. 

mod 
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moft  fatisfacSlory  termination  of  the  operation 
which  I have  defcribed,  and  what  is  to  be 
aimed  at.  With  regard  to  the  practicability 

A 

of  this  operation,  I do  not  no’w  fpeak  theo- 
retically, having  had  feveral  opportunities  of 
proving  it.  If,  however,  any  difficulty  ffiould 
occur  with  regard  to  the  extraction,  of  if  from 
any  reafon  it  ffiould  be  thought  more  advan- 
tageous to  leave  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
cataraCt  within  the  eye,  this  inftrument,  ca- 
pable of  acting  in  a double  capacity,  becomes 
the  beft  of  all  poffible  couching  needles,  as  be- 
ing blunt  it  cannot  wmund  the  iris,  or  do  any 
mifchief ; being  broad,  it  has  great  command 
over  the  lens,  and,  either  ffiut  or  a little  ' 
open,  will  readily  tranfport  any  portion  of 
the  cataraCt  to  a part  of  the  eye  wffiere  it  can 
lie  out  of  the  paffiage  of  light,  till  it  is  ab- 
lorbed,  which,  when  freed  from  all  its  con- 
nections, takes  place  in  no  great  length  of 
time,  I fpeak  with  a degree  of  confidence 
of  the  abforption,  having  many  times  ob- 
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ferved  portions  of  opake  cryflallines  which 
have  been  completely  detached  from  theif 
conne<flions  by  the  couching  needle,  and ' 
which  have  been  left  in  the  aqueous  humor 
both  in  the  anterior  chamber  and  behind  the 
pupil;  and  I have  watched  them  till  they  have 
gradually  leffened  and  become  invilible. — - 
, iThus  then,  either  by  couching  or  extracting, 
this  inflrument  will  be  found  capable  of  act- 
ing well  in  every  cafe  in  which  there  are  any 
grounds  for  expeCting  fuccefs. 

In  cafes  of  adheiion  of  the  coat  of  an  opake 
lens  to  the  iris,  though  we  may  not  have 
hopes  of  complete  vifion,  we  are  fometimes 
induced  to  endeavour  at  the  removal  of  the 
opacity,  being  not  unfrequently  fuccefsful  in 
thefe  doubtful  cafes  beyond  our  expectation r 
It  is  felf-evident  that  total  blindnefs  cannot 
be  aggravated ; an  endeavour,  therefore,  to 
do  good,  where  no  harm  can  enfue,  will  ever 
vindicate  itfelf. 

Thefe  cafes  of  adhefion  are  managed  with 

great 
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great  difficulty,  when  they  are  attempted 
through  the  cornea  and  pupil,  as  it  is  im- 
poffible  but  that  it  muft  be  extremely  awk- 
ward to  introduce  infhruments  proper  for 
this  , purpofe,  particularly  forceps,  through 
fo  fmall  an  opening,  and  within  a circle  of 
fo  delicate  a texture  as  the  iris — belides  the 
unavoidable  rilk  of  tearing  the  vitreous  cap- 
fule,  and  letting  out  more  or  lefs  of  that 
humor.  Though,  to  a certain  extent,  if  the 
other  parts  of  the  operation  are  fuccefsful, 
the  vitreous  humor  , may  be  regenerated,  the 
letting  it  out  is  important  and  dangerous,  if 
it  only,  refpedded  the  operation,  which  mufl 
be  greatly  embarraffed  by  it,  as  by  the  lofs  of 
it  fometimes  a fuffici^nt  vacuum  is  made  to 
admit  the  catarad  to  fink  below  the  pu]3il, 

' out  of  fight  and  out  of  reach. 

The  common  couching-needle  is  equally 
ill  adapted  to  the  feparation  of  thefe  adhe- 
iions.  In  fuch  cafes  I have  often  feen  it  ufed 
with  great  rudenefs,  being  fometimes  turned 
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round  and  round  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  Indeed,  this  is  part  of  the  diredion 
for  the  ufe  of  it,  as  recommended  by  an  emi- 
nent favorer  of  the  operation,  in  order  to 
' difengage  any  little  obflinatd  portion  which 
it  was  impoflible  to  get  hold  of  for  want  of 
a counter p.reJJ'ure, 

To  furmount  thefe  difficulties,  and  to  re- 
move all  fuch  adhefions  from  behind  the  pu- 
pil, as  can  with  prudence  and  propriety  be 
removed,  the  inftrument  which  I have  de- 
fcribed  will  be  found  eminently  ufeful,  as  by 
its  means  the  conne6fions  between  the  lens 
and  the  iris  may  be  gently  difengaged,  with- 
out any  danger  of  injuring  the  iris,  or  let- 
tine  out  the  vitreous  humor,  as  was  fomc- 
times  the  cafe  in  the  common  operation  of 
extradion  ; and  without  the  rifque-  of  open- 
ing blood-veffels,  which,  as  was  obferved, 
fometirhes  attended  the  ufe  of  the  couching- 
needle. 

It  has  been  advanced  by  a favorer  of 

couching, 
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couching,  to  prove  its  fuperiority  over  ex- 

\ 

tradion,  that,  in  cafe  of  failure/  it  may  be 
repeated  again  and  again,  which  cannot  be 
done  after  extraction.  If  that  be  allowed  a 
favorable  circumftance,  it  is  equally  appli- 
cable  to  the  instrument  I recommend,  which, 
if  neceifary,  might  be  again  and  again  em- 
ployed ; but  the  inflammation  which  mull: 
neceflarily  follow  every  operation  on  the 
eye,  makes  it  moft  delirable  that  it  may  not 
require  repetition;  and  one,  of  the  greateft 
advantages  which  my  plan  embraces,  is,  that 
the  fmallefl:  opake  portion  may  be  taken  hold 
of  and  removed,  which,  if  done  completely, 
mull:  preclude  the  neceffity  of  any  fubfequent 
operation. 

I need  not  remark,  that  examinations  re- 
lative to  the  foundnefs  or  perfection  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  eye,  Ihould  be  made  pre- 
vioufly  to  this  operation,  as  it  is  neceifary 
they  Ihould  be  before  every  operation  whofe 
object  is  the  removal  of  the  cataraCt,  It  is 
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obvious  that  it  would  be  ufelefs  to  remove 
an  obf^u(fHon  to  the  rays  of  light,  if  the  feat 
of  vilion  were  incapable  of  receiving  them. 
To  expert  fuccefs  from  the  operation,  the 
patient  fhould  previoufly  be  able  to  diftin- 
guiflr  light  from  darknefs,  and  the  pupil  re- 
taining its  natural  roundnefs  fhould  move 
/ 

freely.  Attention  to  the  firfl  of  thefe  ob- 
fervations  is  abfolutely  neceffary  ; the  lat- 
ter may  admit  of  fome  latitude,  as  I have 
known  vifion  fucceed  from  the  removal  of 
an  opake  lens,  which  has  had  adhefions,  and 
has  been  accompanied  with  an  irregular  iris. 
It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  add,  that  the  cornea 
fhould  retain  its  tranfparency. 

Taking  for  granted  then  that  the  other  parts 
of  the  eye  have  the  proper  charaderifliics  of 
perfedion,  and  are  fit  for  the  operation,  it  is 
not  neceffary  for  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument  to 
wait  till  the  oatarad  fhall  become  firm,  or, 
indeed,  to  be  folicitous  about  what  particular 
fpecies  it  is  of,  as  whether  hard  or  foft  it 

may 
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may  be  removed  by  thefe  means.  If  it  fhould 
prove  fluid,  the  contents  of  the  bag  will  be 
let  out ; and  if  any  opacity  continue  in  the 
capfule,  it  may  be  removed. 

There  are  other  circumftances  attending 
the  nfe  of  this  inftrument,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  found  highly  advantageous,  and 
which,  though  fufficiently  evident  to  judges 
of  the  operation,  it  may  not  be  unneceffary 
to  point  out. 

• It  fhould  then  be  obferved,  with  regard  to 
the  wound  which  is  made  by  the  little  fpear 
to  introduce  the  forceps,  that  it  need  not 
be  more  than  one-fourth  part  fo  large  as  the 
incifion  which,  in  the  lifual  operation  of  ex- 
tradlion,  is  made  through  the  cornea ; and 
it  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  wound 
is  made  in  a fafe  part  behind  the  pupil,  where 
the  a6Uve  or  efficient  parts  of  the  eye  are  not 
concerned. 

In  the  paffage  of  the  forceps  through  the 
vitreous  humor,  and  in  the  ufe  of  them  af- 
terward, 
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terward,  not  nearly  fo  much  derangemeut  of 
the  interior  of  the  eye  is  produced,  as  ac- 
companies the  common  couching-needle, 
which  was  always  ufed  very  freely,  and 
pre/Ted  down  very  low  to  enfure  the  pofition 
of  the  cataradl  in  a part  of  the  eye  from 
whence  it  fliould  not  rife  and  re-appear ; and 
all  the  mifchief  which,  as  has  been  remark- 
ed, a fharp  inftrument  is  capable  of  doing  in 
the  eye,  is  by  thefe  means  avoided. 

It  may  appear  extraordinary  to  perfons  un- 
acquainted with  the  caufe,  but  it  is  a fadt, 
that,  though  any  minute  particle  lying  on  the 
external  coat  of  the  eye  caufes  fo  much  un- 
cafinefs,  by  creating  fri<ff  ion  in  the  motion  and 
adlion  of  one  part  of  the  coat  on  the  other,  the 
paffage  of  an  inftrument  through  all  the  coats 
gives  very  little  pain;  fo  that  except  the  tunica 
conjundfiva,  the  fenfibility of whichis  not  great, 
unlefs  increafed  by  irritation,  the  other  coats 
appear  to  be  infenfible.  This  is  a mod:  pleaf* 
ing  circumftance  refpedting  the  operation ; but 

what 
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what  is  of  more  importance,  is,  that  the  part 
in  which  the  incilion  is  made,  is  immove- 
able, confequently  the  edges  of  it  muft 
remain  in  contaft  ; and,  as  it  is  covered  with 
the  tunica  conjunctiva,  which  is  moveable, 
the  wounds  through  the  different  coats  can 
fcarcely  ever  remain  exaCtly  oppofite  to  each 
other ; the  opening  being  thus  covered  and 
clofed,  there  can  be  no  efcape  of  either 
the  vitreous  or  aqueous  humor,  and  it 
muft  confequently  heal  with  facility  by  the 
firfl  intention  ; and  the  happy  refult  of  thefe 
favorable  coincidents  is,  that  the  operation 
is  really  followed  with  very  moderate  inflam- 
mation. 

All  thefe  circumftances  are  very  materially 
different  from  having  to  attend  to  the  ma- 
nagement and  difpofition  of  a large  moveable 
flap  of  that  mofl;  important  part  of  the  eye, 
the  cornea  transparens ; and,  befides,  when 
it  is  confidered  that  in  this  operation  the  iris 
or  pupil  can  never  receive  the  fmallefl:  in- 
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jury  or  moleflation,  I make  no  doubt  that 
it  will  be  allowed  to  poffefs  manifeft  -and 
great  advantages. 

Indeed  I am  much  inclined  to  think 
that  this  inftrument  is  calculated'  to  em- 
brace the  advantages,  and  to  avoid  the  in-? 
conveniences,  attending  all  the  operations 
which  have  hitherto  been  pra6tifed  on  the 
eye  for  the  removal  of  the  cataraft;  and,  con- 
hdering  the  fubje<5t  in  every  point  of  view, 
I have  great  reafon  to  hope,  that,  by  thefc 
means,  an  operation  of  the  firfl  importance 
to  mankind,  which  has  hitherto  been  big 
with  difficulty ’and  danger,  will  be  rendered 
comparatively  eafy  and  fafe  ; and  that  it 
will  be  found  capable  of  being  executed  by 
'any  praftitioner  who  pofiefTes  an  accurate 
' knowledge  of  the  flrudlure  of  the  eye,  has 
cool  judgment,  and  a fieady  hand. 
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Assertions  and  opinions,  howevef 

i 

plaudble  or  well-founded,  feldom  obtain  con- 
fidence, unlefs  fupported  by  fads  ; and,  more 
particularly  on  medical  fubjects,  they  can 
never  juftly  be  appreciated,  until  fubmitted 
to  the  tefl  of  pradice.  I fhall  therefore  fub- 
join  an  account  of  fome  cafes  where  the  in- 
drument  has  been  employed^ 

When  I had  nearly  completed  it,  I fliowed 
it  to  Dr.  Harrifon,  of  Horncaftle,  who  was 
then  in  London.  The  Dodor  fo  much  ap- 
proved of  my  plan,  that  he  fent  immediately 
for  two  children,  who,  from  the  fame  parents 
in  his  neighbourhood,  were  born  blind,  to  be 
brought  to  London.  The  elded,  Thomas 
Rainer,  was  near  1 7 years  of  age,  of  a fpare, 
healthy  habit.  In  the  left  eye  was  an  appa- 
rently well-formed  catarad,  with  a perfedl}^ 
round  and  moveable  iris.  ' The  catarad  in 
his  right  eye  appeared  membranous,  and  had 

adhe'fionS' 
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adhefions  to  the  iris,  which  confequently  did 
not  move  freely.  He  could  not  difcern  the 
fhape  of  any  objeft,  but  could  with  either 
eye  diftinguifh  light  from  darknefs  ; and  if  a 
ftrong  light  was  thrown  on  fcarlet,  fome  of 

f 

the  reflected  rays  palfed  round  the  cataradl  to 
the  retina,  and  he  could  diflinguilh  it  from 
any  other  colour.  Every  other  part  of  the 
eye  being  thus  favorably  circumftanced,  no- 
thing feemed  wanting  but  to  remove  the  ob- 
idrudling  medium,  and  to  open  a palfage  for 
objects  to  the  feat  of  vilion. 

January  26,  1801.  The  poor  boy,  very 
defirous  to  have  the  operation  performed,  fat 
down  with  the  utmoft  tranquillity.  I palfed 
the  inftrument  into  the  left  eye  in  the  man- 
ner I have  defcribed.  When  arrived  at  the 
cataradt,  I opened  the  forceps,  and  gently 
feized  it.  It  proved  to  be  a bag,  contain- 
ing a fluid,  which  was  inftantly  let  out,  and 
filled  the  anterior  chamber  with  a diluted 

milky  colour,  in  fome  degree  obfcuring  the  • 

pupil, 
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; pupil,  but  not  fo  as  totally  to  hide  the  viev/ 
co£  the  forceps,  with  which  I removed  the 
' whole  of  the  capfula  or  bag  which  contained 
i it.  I was  highly  gratified  at  hearing  the  boy 
ifay  that  the  operation  gave  him  no  pain  ; he 
'Was  put  to  bed,  and  had  a good  night.  The 
inext^ay  the  eye  was  blood-lhot,’  where  the 
iinftrument  had  pafTed ; the  reft  of  the  eye 
^was  cool  and  quiet  ; the  anterior  chamber 
Iftill  filled  with  the  milky  colour.  On  the 
■28th,  having  pafted  another  good  night  free 
; from  pain,  and  the  inflammation  being  mo- 
t derate,  he  was  fuffered  to  get  up ; but  the  eyes 
'Were  kept  covered,  as  he  now  complained 
that  when  the  eye  was  opened  there  was  a 

I 

: blaze  of  light  more  than  he  could  bear,  and 

' which,  he  faid,  he  faw  through  the  lids  when 

1 fhut ; by  which  I judged  that  the  milky  co- 

1 lour  was  dilTipating,  and  on  examining  the 

^ eye  on  the  29th,  1 found  it  nearly  clear, — 

The  inflammation  continued  very  moderate, 

and  at  the  end  of  the  week  a little  fuffufion 
✓ 
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of  blood  continued,  where  the  pundlure  was 
made;  but  in  every  other  refpedl  the  eye  was 
well,  the  pupil  perfedBy  round,  the  aqueous 
humor  clear,  and  no  veftige  of  the  cataradt 
remained  ; the  light  was  now  no  longer  dif- 
treffing  to  him,  and  he  could  diftinguifh  ob* 
jedls*  I was  curious  to  obferve  if  they  ap- 
peared to  him  inverted  ; but  the  eye  was  too 
imfteady,  and  the  fight  too  confufed,  to  per- 
mit that  point  to  be  afcertained:  however,  on 
beine  fhown  different  colours,  he  immedi- 
ately  diftinguifhed  red  from  the  reft,  and  faid 
it  was  what  he  had  been  ufed  to  fee. 

Monday,  2d  February,  exactly  one  week 
ffom  the  former  operation,  the  eye  on  which 
the  operation  had  been  performed  was  fb 
eafy,  and  the  boy  in  every  refpedl  fo  well, 
that  I determined  to  perform  it  on  the  other. 
He  fat  down  with  the  fame  compofure  as  on 
the  former  occafion — -a  proof  how  little  pain 
he  had  then  felt.  In  the  fnbjedl:  of  the  ope- 
ration which  I am  now  to  defcribe,  the  cata- 

rad, 
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a*a(Sl:,  as  was  remarked,  was  perfeftly  white, 
and  had  attachments  to  the  iris,  which  be- 
ng  nearly  immoveable  gave  but  fmall  hopes 
t)f  perfed  vilion  ; but  as  the  eye  was  fenfible 
Ilf  the  impreffion  of 'light,  it  was  worth  the 
rrial.  I palTed  in  the  inftrument  as  in  the 
tther  eye,  and,  bringing  one  blade  of  thefor- 
I eeps  between  the  cataradl  and  iris  into  view 
I eehind  the  pupil,  Teized  the  opake  object, 
j vhich  proved,  as  it  had  appeared  to  be,  mem- 

j rranous.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  cata- 

1 

lifts  in  perfons  born  blind  are  in  general 
vuid  ; and  as  the  cataraft  in  the  other  eye 
^ras  a bag  containing  fluid,  I am  inclined  to 
.link  that  this  had  been  of  the  fame  kind, 
.ut  by  fome  accident  had  burfl:,  and  what 
cow  remained  was  the  coat  or  cyfl:  which 
i lad  contained  it,  and  was  become  thick  and 

Ipake.  However  that  might  have  been,  I 
ently  feparated  it  from  the  iris,  and  endea- 
oured  to  bring  it  away;  but  it  was-.fo  tell- 
er that  it  broke  to  pieces,  and  a fragment 


E 


came 
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came  through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior- 
chamber.  I however  brought  away  the  i 
largeft  part  of  it ; but  on  looking  into  the 

t 

pupil  there  was  ftill  a portion  attached  to  the 
under  part  of  the  iris,  and  which  occalion- 
ally  rofe  up  in  fight ; on  which  1 again  in- 
troduced the  inflrument,  and,  ufing  it  as  a 
couching-needle,  prelTed  down  the  little  por-  i 
tion  till  it  was  quite  out  of  fight,  and  the  eyci 
appeared  perfedlly  clear.  There  was  veryi 
little  lofs  of  the  vitreous  humor,  and  the- 
whole  operation  terminated  much  to  my  ownjj 
fatisfaftion,  and  to  the  gentleman’s  who  af-| 


filled  me. 

'As  on  the  former  occafion,  the  patient  fel 
little  pain,  and  had  good  nights. — On  th 
5th  of  February  I examined  the  eye  whic 
had  lafl  been  operated  on,  and  found  it  clear, 
excepting  a fmall  portion  of  capfula,  whic 
I had  depreffed,  but  which  again  fhowed  it 
felf  at  a diflance  behind  the  pupil,  but  no 
fo  as  to  intercept  the  light,  and  confequenti 
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; not  to  make  it  an  obje6l  for  repeating  the 
foperation.  He  complained  that  the  light 
\was  too  ftrong,  blithe  could  difcern  objects, 
rand  for  the  firih  time  diftindtly  law  his  fa- 
tther,  which  gave  him  more  fatisfa£tion  than, 
ccan  be  delcribed. — On  the  yth  the  eye  was 
iclear,  and  there  was  little  inflammation  ; 
Ihe  was  therefore  permitted  to  walk  about 
tthe  room,  with  a fhade  above  his  eyes.  He 
ilaw  well  his  way,  diftinguifhed  objeds  which 
\were  purpofely  placed  in  his  walk,  and 
; avoided  them. — On  the  8th,  the  nurfe  in^ 
1 formed  me  he  had  cut  his  own  bread  into 
Ihis  bafon,  and  had  helped  hjmfelf  at  din- 
rner.  Yet  ftill  he  had  much  to  learn  ; and 
'when  I examined  his  eyes,  they  were  rolling 
2 about  like  thofe  of  a new-born  infant,  and 

tlhe  could  with  difficulty  fix  them  on  any  ob» 
jed : when,  however,  he  had  once  fixed 
them,  he  could  retain  them  in  that  fituatioiie 
But  though  he  could  difcern  /objecls,  he 
could  not  judge  of  difiances;  and,- on  dif* 


coverins: 
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covering  a fhilling  on  a table,  he  made  fe- 
Veral  attempts  with  his  hand,  which  Avaii- 
-dered  either  laterally,  or  too  far  or  too  (hort, 
before  he  could  take  hold  of  it.  This  dif- 
agreement,  however,  between  the  adtion  of 
the  hands  and  the  eyes  grows  lefs  ; the  eyes 
gain  flrength,  and  are  lefs  wandering.  He 
has  been  fitted  with  fpedtacles,  which  within 
their  proper  focus  much  affifl  him,  I was 
curious  to  obferve  the  eifedls  which  the  firft 
impreflion  of  objedts  produced  on  his  imagi- 
nation,  and  in  what  fituation  they  appeared 
to  him ; but  my  inquiries  generally  proved 
nugatory^  I was  not  fo  fortunate  in  that  re- 
fpedl  as  Mr.  Chefelden,  in  the  cafe  which  he 
has  related  of  a young  gentleman  who  was 
born  blind,  and  received  his  fight.  His  patient 
was  intelligent,  fenfible,  and  capable  of  ex- 
plaining his  ideas  fo  well,  as  to  altradl  the 
particular  notice  of  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  Effay  concerning  Human  Undeiftand- 
ing. 


With 
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With  regard  to  the  fubjedl  of  the  prefent 
Memoir,  after  every  attention  and  obferva- 
tion,  1 only  difcovered  that  his  flock  of  ori- 
ginal ideas  had  probably  been  fmall,  that  no 
pains  had  been  beidowed  to  improve  them, 
and  from  a foil  fo  barren  and  uncultivated 
little  was  to  be  gained.  After  remaining  a 
few  weeks  longer  in  London,  during  which 
time  his  eyes  improved  in  Idrength  and  ufe, 
he  returned,  unattended,  to  his  friends  in 
Lincoinfhire, 

The  hfler  of  this  vouns:  man,  who  came 
with  him,  had  a catara61:  in  each  eye,  both  of 
which  were  in  every  refpedt  mold  unexcep- 
tionable objedls  for  the  operation,  and  I had 
not  the  fmalleld  doubt  of  her  capability  of  be- 
ing made  to  fee  with  both  eyes  ; but  notwith-^ 
ftanding  the  entreaties  of  her  father,  and 
though  (he  flaid  in  London  till  fhe  was  con- 
vinced  her  brother  had  received  his  fight,  fhe 
could  i^ot  be  perfuaded  to  fubmit  to  the  ope- 
ration, which,  without  the  mofl  complete 

E 3 acquiefcence 
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acquiefcence  on  the  part  of  the  patient, 
not  be  attempted.  * 

THE  next  perfon  who  came  under  my  care 
was  a negro,  who  had  been  received  into  St. 

I 

Bartholomew’s  Hofpital  on  account  of  a bad 
leg,  and  general  ill  ftate  of  health.  He  was 
about  forty  years  of  age,  of  a full  corpulent 
habit,  his  eyes  large  and  prominent,  and  the 
tunica  conjundfiva  remarkably  loofe  and  re- 
dundant. The  left  eye  was  only  cloudy,  and 
di^'  not  prevent  him  from  feeing,  though 
' dimly ; in  the  right  eye  was  a cataradl,  very 
white,  perfedlly  opake,  and  in  every  refpe£l 
well  circumftanced,  though  the  man  him- 
felf  was  a very  bad  Tubjedl  for  any  ope- 
ration. His  health,  however,  being  fome- 
what  improved,  and  the  poor  fellow  impor- 
tunate to  have  the  operation  performed,  in- 
duced me  to  undertake  it.  Having  'found 
ip  the  preceding  operations  that  the  blades 
of  pay  forceps  were  too  narrow,  and  that 

the 
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i the  little  fpear  would  with  equal  facility 
carry  in  a broader  pair,  I faw  no  reafon  why 
] I Ihould  not  embrace  what  mud:  be  an  ad- 
' vantage.  Accordingly  I got  fuch  a pair  con- 

t > 

dru6led ; and  on  the  20th  of  February  I 
paffed  this  improved  inftrument  into  the 
eye,  in  the  manner  before  deferibed,  with 
which  I feized  the  cataract,  and  brought  out 
. as  much  of  the  body  of  it  as  filled  the  hol- 
low or  fpoon  of  the  blades,  which  was  nearly 
the  whole.  A fmall  portion  of  the  lower 
edge  of  the  cataract  feparated  as  it  was  com- 
ing out,  paffed  into  the  anterior  chamber,  and 
funk  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cornea 
transparens.  There  alfo  remained  a fmall 
portion  of  capfula  in  the  upper  part,  which 
was  vifible  through  the  pupil,  and  which,  by 
again  introducing  the  forceps,  I brought 
away.  He  complained  of  no  j?ain  during  the 
operation ; in  the  following  night  he  felt 
an  aching  pain,  which  was  relieved  by  an 
opiate ; this  was  followed  by  a confiderable 

E 4 inflam- 
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inflammation,  but  not  more  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  fuch  a fubje6l  after  any 
operation  on  the  eye.  At  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  from  the  operation,  though  the 
eye  flill  continued  inflamed,  the  pupil  was 
clear,  and  the  iris  perfectly  round.  The 
portion  which  had  fallen  into  the  anterior 
chamber  was  nearly  abforbed,  and  there  re- 
mained no  impediment  to  viflon.  This 
man,  very  different  from  the  boy,  had  known 
the  ufe  of  his  eyes  until  the  formation  of 
the  cataradl,  which  was  of  about  five  years 
{landing.  So  foon  therefore  as  he  found  he 
could  bear  the  light,  he  made  the  experiment 
of  fliutting  the  other  eye,  and  was  delighted 
to  And  that  he  could  diftinguifh  a variety  of 
obje6ls.  March  the  20th,  the  pupil  was 
perfectly  round  and  clear,  the  iris  moved 
freely,  and,  though  fome  degree  of  inflam- 
mation flill  fubfifled,  he  was  able  to  fee 
well. 

I cannot  reflfl  the  gratification  of  adding, 

that 

f 


that  I had  an  opportunity,  accompanied  by 
my  colleague  Mr.  Long,  of  feeing  him  again 
on  the  19th  of  June,  1801,  exaaiy  four 
months  after  the  operation.  Mr.  Long,  as 
well  as  myfelf,  was  fatisfied  that  the  inflam- 
mation was  completely  gone,  that  there  was 

not  the  fmallefl  veflige  of  the  catara^  in  the 

* 

eye,  on  which  the  operation  had  been  per- 
formed, but  the  pupil  was  round  and  per- 
feaiy  clear,  to  which  the  pupil  in  the  other 
eye  was  a flriking  contrail,  being  much  more 

I 

dull  and  opake  than  when  I examined  it 
fome  months  before. 

The  poor  fellow  was,  at  the  time  we  faw 
him,  in  bed,  and  very  ill,  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Budd.  His  principal  complaint  was  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  attended  with 
dropfy.  Thefe  continued  to  increafc  till  the 
15th  of  July,  when  he  died.  After  death  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  flate  of 
both  eyes.  In  the  left  was  a cryflalliiie  humor 
becoming  opake,  being  of  a pearl  colour  ; it 
was  of  a Arm  confillence,  and  fliortly  would 

have 
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have  been  a complete  catara61:. — In  the  right 
eve,on  which  the  operation  had  been  perform- 
ed, the  pupii  was  perfectly  clear  and  round, 
and,  on  carefully  opening  the  eye  by  a circular 
incilion  through  the  coats,  no  appearance  of 
cataracl  could  be  found,  but  the  fpace  which 
the  cryflalline  had  occupied  was  filled  with 
vitreous  humor  beautifully  tranfparent.  The 
uvea  and  pupil  feen  from  within  the  eye  were 
equally  round  and  perfed  as  the  pupil  and 
iris  appeared  in  the  front  view  through  the 
cornea* 

On  examining  the  part  both  internally 
and  externally,  where  the  inflrument  had 
palled  through  the  coats,  the  cicatrix  or 
mark  of  its  palTage  was  fcarcely  perceptible. 
The  tunica  conjundiva  w'as  not  at  all  adhe- 
rent, but  moved  over  the  fclerotica  with  per- 

/ 

fed  facility.  In  fhort,  it  would  have  been 
impoffible  to  have  obtained  a fpecimen  more 
complete  in  every  part  of  the  perfed  fuc-. 
cefs  of  the  operation.  . 
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APRIL  5,  1801,  a young  woman  about 

twenty-two  years  of  age  was  fhown  to  me, 

who  had  been  afflidled  with  catara6Is  in 

\ 

both  eyes.  She  Paid  that  (he  had  been  quite 
blind  eight  years;  that  about  eight  years  be- 
fore that  period,  her  fight  began  to  fail,  and 
gradually  was  extinguifhed.  Ten  months  be- 
fore I faw  her  the  operation  of  extradion,  by 
dividing  the  cornea,  had  been  performed  on 
the  left  eye.  On  examining  this  eye,  I found 
the  pupil  drawn  down  to  near  the  bottom  of 
the  cornea,  coiitraded  fo  as  not  to  admit  of 
any  thing  larger  than  a fmall  needle,  very 
f milar  to  that  reprefented  in  fig.  4,  plate  i , and 

s 

perfedly  without  motion.  From  whatcaufe 
thefe  appearances  had  been  produced  I am  un- 
able to  .fay  ; but  it  is  evident  that  they  mufi: 
have  taken  place  fubfequent  to  the  operation, 
as  before  that  was  performed  it  may  be  pre-, 
fumed  that  it  was  of  the  natural  fize  and 
fhape,  and  was  indued  with  motion,  other- 
wife  it  would  not  have  been  chofen  for  an 
operation  in  prefereivce  to  the  other.  In 

the 
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the  flate  in  which  I found  it  the  eye  was 
certainly  ufelefs  as  to  every  purpofe  of  vlfion, 
although  through  the  fmall  aperture  ihe 
could  diftinguifli  lio;ht  from  darknefs. 

O O 

In  the  right  eye  remained  a catara6i,  at- 
tended with  a moveable  pupil,  and  in  every 
refpc6l  well  circumftanced  to  admit  of  aflift- 
ance  by  means  of  an  operation.  I was  re- 
queued to  perform  it ; but  as  fhe  was  fcarce- 
ly  recovered  from  a fever,  it  was  polfponed. 
On  the  Sizd  of  the  fame  month  (April),  the 
patient  being  pretty  well  in  health,  the  ope- 
ration was  no  longer  delayed. 

Having  placed  her  in  a convenient  fitua- 
tion,  I paffed  in  the  inftrument  as  before  di- 
redled,  difcharged  the  point,  and  brought 
the  blades  of  the  forceps  into  fight  behind 
the  pupil ; then,  carefully  opening  them, 
feized  the  catara6l ; which  being  brought 
away,  the  pupil  appeared  perfe6lly  clear. 
However,  after  the  forceps  were  removed 
out  of  the  eye,  a fmall  portion  which  had 
efcaped,  being  more  than  the  forceps  would 

hold, 
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lliold,  rofe  and  prefented  itfelf  behind  the 
I pupil ; but  having  had  fd  many  opportuni- 
tties  of  feeing  detached  portions  of  cataradts 
diffolve,  and  being  fatisfied  in  this  cafe  that 


I had  feen  the  pupil  clear,  I judged  it  unne- 
(celfary  to  reintroduce  the  inftrument.  The 
‘girl  faid  the  operation  was  not  painful.  A few 
iminutes  after  it  had  been  performed,  I exa- 
imined  the  ftate  of  the  eye,and  was  well  fatis- 
tfied  at  hnding  the  globe  apparently  as  full  as 
l|lbefore  the  operation,  the  cornea  prominent, 
mo  aqueous  humor  having  been  let  out ; the 
jpupil  round,  dilating  and  contradling  more 
tfreely  than  before,  owing  to  the  greater  ad- 
imifiion  of  light,  of  which  the  patient  was 
very  fenlible. 

The  morning  after  the  operation  I vifted 
|lher,  and  found  that  Ihe  had  paffed  a very  good 
[might,  and  was  perfedly  without  fever  or 
pain.  On  examining  the  eye,  a cloud  remain- 
ed in  the  pupil.  On  the  fecond  day  fhe  faid 
The  had  felt  fome  pain  in  the  eye  during  the 
preceding  night,  but  leeches  having  been  ap- 
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plied  in  the  morning  to  the  temple,  had  re- 
lieved her.  On  looking  now  into  the  eye, 
the  pupil  was  become  more  clear,  and  flie 
complained  that  the  light  was  too  painful  to 
bear.  The  curtains  were  therefore  clofed. 
On  the  ‘28th,  fix  days  from  the  operation, 
the  eye  was  free  from  inflammation,  fhe 
could  bear  the  light,  faw  her  own  hands, 
and  defcribed  my  drefs.  The  29th  flie  was 
perfe(^dly  eafy,  was  walking  about,  avoided 
any  obftacles  in  her  way,  and  defcribed  the 
nurfe’s  drefs.  The  4th  of  May,  twelve  days 
from  the  operation,  fhe  could  diftinguifh  ob- 
jeds  and  colours  ; but  the  little  cloud  ffill 
remained,  and  prevented  her  from  feeing  fo 
well  ill  a flrong  light,  when  the  pupil  was 
contraded  to  a fmall  fize,  as  in  the  dufk  of 
the  evening,  when  it  dilated  more  freely,  fo  - 
as  to  receive  a larger  body  of  light  round.; 
the  circumference  of  the  little  cloud  : which 
plainly  appears  to  grow  thinner;  and  there  is  . 
every  reafon  to  exped  that,  as  in  the  eye  of 
the  negro,  it  will  be  totally  abforbed,  and 

. r 
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’ eonfequently  render  any  farther  operation 
uiineceffary. — June  the  9th.  I have  the  plea- 
fure  to  fay,  that  the  cloud  is  almoft  invifible. 
She  fees  every  objed;,  walks  out  by  herfeif, 
is  delighted  with  every  thing  fhe  fees  in  the 
ftreets,  and,  as  fhe  expreffes  herfeif,  is  never 
tired  with  looking.  In  the  markets  flie  di- 
Hinguifhes  the  various  articles,  fome  of  which 
fhe  remembers  ; but  in  general  they  are  new 
to  her,  as  fhe  was  too  young  when  her  fight 
firft  failed  to  retain  any  recolledion  of 
them. 

In  the  cafes  preceding  the  laft,  the  inftru- 
meiit  was  pa'fTed  in  through  the  coats  of  the 
eye  vertically,  and  parallel  with  the  edge  of 
the  cornea,  and  the  operation  fucceeded 
Well,  as  has  been  fhown.  However,  in  the 
lafl  I introduced  it  in  a horizontal  diredion, 
which  method,  from  experience,  I now  pre- 
fer, for  this  plain  reafon,  that  when  the  lancet 
is  retraded,  the  forceps  may  be  eafily  turn'ed 
Vertically ; and  then  the  more  they  are  ex- 
panded to  feize  the  catarad,  the  clofer  they 

keep 
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keep  the  (ides  of  the  incifion  together,  by 
which  means  any  confiderable  difcharge  of 
the  humors  is  abfolutely  prevented  ; and  the 
wound  made  in  this  diredioii  heals  with  the 
fame  facility  as  in  the  other.  It  is  fcarcely 
necelTary  to  obferve,  that,  when  the  forceps 
are  to  be  brought  out,  they  fhould  again  be 
in  a horizontal  direction. 


It  was  my  intention  to  wait  for  fur- 
ther -inflanccs  where  the  infirumeiit 
fhould  have  been  employed  ; but  being  in- 
formed that  fome  fpurious  imitations  of  it 
have  already  found  their  way  into  other 
^ hands,  I fhall  no  longer  delay  this  publica- 
tion ; to  which  indeed  I am  the  more  rea- 
•dily  induced,  from  conviction  that  the  cafes 
already  cited  are  fufficient  to  eftablifh  the 
fafety  with  which  the  inftrument  may  be 
ufed,  and  the  practicability  of  this  mode  of 
removing  the  cataraCt. 

FINIS. 


Taylor  and  Wilks,  Printers,  Chaoccry-Lane. 
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postscript. 

T HE  reafon  afligned  In  the  laft  page  has 
(Certainly  urged  me  to  a more  hafly  publica- 
ttion  than  I had  intended,  to  which  I waS' 
.alfo  encouraged  by  the  fuccefs  1 ' had  ex- 
jperienced:  yet,  however  confident  I may  feel, 
T am  not  the  Icfs  fenfible  of  the  importance 
of  the  fubjedl,  and  of  the  circumfpecl  deli- 
beration which  it  requires  ; with  this  per- 
Tuafion  I fhall  add  fome  obfervations  on  thofe 
objections  to  my  plan  which  appear  to  me 
i mofi:  likely  to  occur  to  others. 

It  may  be  faid,  that  through  the  incifion 
behind  the  iris  there  mull:  be  a lofs  of  part 
of  the  vitreous  humor. — This  will  undoubt- 
edly happen,  and  it  will  be  more  or  lefs  ac- 
cording to  the  circumftances  and  difficulties 
of  each  particular  cafe.  In  thofe  which  I 
have  recited  fome  of  the  vitreous  humor 
cfcaped,  yet  on  the  following  day  there  was 


F 
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no  appearance  of  deficiency,  and  the  glo- 
bular ftrntlure  of  the  eye  was  as  complete 
as  if  no  operation  had  been  performed.  In 
the  common  operation  of  couching  I have 
very  often  feen  a coiifiJerable  portion  of  the 

vitreous  humor  efcape,  yet  I have  never 

✓ 

known  an  inftance,  in  which,  after  couching, 
/ 

it  was  not  regenerated,  and  apparently  as 
freely  as  the  aqueous,  which  mull:  always  be 
completely  evacuated  in  the  operation  of  ex- 
tradling  through  the  pupil.  — However,  if  at- 
tention be  paid  to  the  method  which  I have 
recommended,  and  the  operation  be  dex- 
teroufly  performed,  the  lofs  of  the  humors 
will  be  iiiconfiderable  at  the  time,  and  the 
clofe  contacfl  of  the  fides  of  the  wound  will 
prevent  it  from  happening  afterwards. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  crydalline  lens 
may  be  too  large  to  be  brought  out  through 
the  incifion. — This  will  certainly  fometimes 
be  the  cafe,  fuppofmg  it  to  be  in . its  entire 
and  perfecl  date.  The  opake  cryftalline 
. examined 
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examined  after  death  in  the  eye  of  the  negro 
was  certainly  too  large  to  be  thus  extracted  ;( 
but  I muft  obferve  that  it  appeared  fo  large, 
and  of  fuch  firm  confilbence,  that  it  would 
have  been  impoflible  to  force  it  through  the 
iris  without  great  violence  : this  was  a re- 
mark which  flruck  me  at  the  time  when  I, 
had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  the  fize 
of  the  cryhalline  with  that  of  the  iris,  and 
forcibly  demonftrated,  at  leaf!:  to  my  con- 
ception, that  in  the  cafe  of  a large  firm  lens, 
the  advantage  would  be  clearly  in  favor  of 
my  operation,  becaufe  the  compreffion  of  the 
forceps  will  do  much  in  lefTening  the  ob- 
je6l,  and  it  may  this  method  be  brought 
away  piece  by  piece  ; or,  if  the  whole  cannot 
be,  removed,  by  converting  the  inftrument 
into  a couching  needle  and  depreffing,  it  may 
be  placed  where  it  will  not  interrupt  the 
fight ; Thefe  circumflances  cannot  take  place 
after  the  incifion  is  made  through  the  cornea; 
in  that  cafe  let  the  cataradl  be  ever  fo  large 
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and  firm,  it  mufl  be  prefTed  out  whole  and 
entire  through  the  pupil,  as  I conceive  no 
operator  would  leave  it  behind  after  having 
proceeded  fo  far  in  fearch  of  it ; and  it  can- 
nofas  I apprehend  be  leffened,  by  any  means, 
through  the  pupil  : indeed  it  is  impoffiblc 
to  forefee  what  its  fize  or  confidence  may 
be  before  it  has  adually  made  its  paffage 

V 

through  and  appears  in  the  anterior  chamber. 
— It  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the 
crydalline  which  I extradled  from  the  right 
eye  was  of  the  fame  fize  as  that  which  I 
found  in  the  left  of  the  fame  fuhjeiiy  and  \ 
which  appeared  to  me  almofl:  incapable  of  I 
' being  palled  through  the  pupil  ; yet  by  the  J 
comprellion  of  the  forceps,  by  bringing  away 
the  greater  part  piece-meal,  and  leaving  a j 
detached  portion  to  be  abforbed,  the  iris  i 
remained  without  the  fmallell:  injury,  and  J 
the  fuccels  of  the  operation  was  fuch  as  ha#  1 
been  defcribed.  I 


